THE  COMING OF THE  MACHINE
classical spirit in literature was connected with the spread
of democratic doctrines, and most of the leaders of the
new movement, at any rate when they were exercising
their greatest influence, held advanced views on political
questions. This was fully realized by those who were
responsible for the Anti-Jacobin, and is a tribute to their
perspicacity. Sir Walter Scott was the exception that
proved the rule. As Mr. Douglas Jerrold has so well
put it:
"The classical tradition, still dominant at the end of
the eighteenth century, has faded before the romantic
movement, which derives its inspiration, not from that
which, being common to all, unites all, but from that
which, being individual to each, separates each man
from his neighbour."1
The protagonists of the Romantic Movement were
curiously unscientific in their attitude. They pretended
to look to the Middle Ages for inspiration, but in thus
appealing to the memory of a distant past, all they really
sought was a weapon against the classical tradition which
was associated with the existing order. If they had taken
the trouble to investigate the conditions prevailing in the
period they so much admired they would have found
them infinitely more rigid than those of their own day,
but Romanticism provided an excuse for loose thinking,
and, in more than one case, for loose living as well.
Others talked glibly about "noble savages'5, and followed
Rousseau in depicting an age when mankind was innocent
and free. The fact that savages, noble or otherwise, were
and are subject to innumerable taboos and conventions
was conveniently ignored, as was the judgment of Hobbes,
1 The Criterion, Vol. XII, No. XLVII, pp. 224-225.
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